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Mr. John Reade, in his paper " Opportunities for the Study of Folk-Lore 
in Canada," (pp. 299-302), indicates what remains to be done in the collec- 
tion of folk-lore data in Canada. 



LOCAL MEETINGS AND OTHER NOTICES. 

American Folk-Lore Society (Montreal Branch). — On Friday 
evening, February 26, 1892, a meeting was held in the Museum of the 
Natural History Society, Montreal, for the purpose of considering the pos- 
sibility of organizing in that city a Folk-Lore Club in connection with the 
American Folk-Lore Society. There were present Professor Penhallow, 
of McGill College ; Mr. H. Beaugrand (ex-Mayor of Montreal) ; Dr. L. H. 
Frechette (the poet-laureate of the French Academy) ; Mr. W. J. White, 
barrister-at-law, founder and formerly editor of " Canadiana " ; and Mr. John 
Reade, of the editorial staff of the " Montreal Gazette." On the motion of 
Professor Penhallow, seconded by Mr. Reade, Mr. Beaugrand took the 
chair, and at Professor Penhallow's request Mr. Reade acted as secretary. 

Professor Penhallow then explained the circumstances which had 
prompted the initiation of the movement. Having attended a meeting of 
the Boston Association of The American Folk-Lore Society held at the 
house of Dr. C. J. Blake, he had been impressed by the value of the work 
accomplished, and, in conversation with the Secretary of The American 
Folk-Lore Society, had been encouraged to attempt the formation of a 
similar society in Canada. He explained the constitution and method of 
the Boston Association, the manner in which a social element was com- 
bined with scientific interest, and the connection of the local with the gen- 
eral society. The assurance that a Montreal branch, if established, would 
have the privilege of affiliation with The American Folk-Lore Society, was 
received with much satisfaction. Professor Penhallow then went on to 
say that on his return to Montreal he had taken counsel with a member of 
the American Society in that city, and that, after consultation with a few 
other gentlemen of both the French and English sections of the popula- 
tion, it was deemed well to call a meeting. He read a portion of a letter 
from the Secretary of The American Folk-Lore Society, giving an account 
of a similar movement, under the conduct of Professor Alce"e Fortier, in 
that sister stronghold of French influence, New Orleans. Attention was 
then called to the Journal of the Society, and to the extent of the ground 
covered by the contributors. 

Mr. Reade gave a short sketch of what had been accomplished in Eng- 
land, France, and other lands, referring to the two international congresses 
that had taken place, and, after an outline of the career of the English 
Folk-Lore Society, showed a copy of the excellent Hand-book prepared by 
Mr. Gomme. 

The chairman spoke with enthusiasm of the abundance of folk-lore mate- 
rial existing in the rural districts of the province of Quebec, and gave some 
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happy illustrations of it from work on which he was actually engaged. 
Though, to a large extent, it could be traced to French originals, it was 
also to no slight degree peculiar to Canada, and bore the stamp of its crea- 
tors, — the wild coureurs des bois and their aboriginal associates. 

Dr. Frechette had been for some time engaged in the same line of 
research, though, singularly enough, he and Mr. Beaugrand had struck out 
different paths, and their gathered data were all the more valuable from 
their diversity. Dr. Frechette also spoke of a number of French-Canadian 
litterateurs who would, he felt assured, be glad to give their concurrence to 
the project. 

It was then formally moved by Mr. W. J. White, and seconded by Pro- 
fessor Penhallow, that a branch of The American Folk-Lore Society be 
established in Montreal, for the investigation of the range of subjects im- 
plied by the name in Aboriginal, French, and British Canada, and that the 
suggestion made by the Secretary of The American Folk-Lore Society, that 
such branch be affiliated with that important body, be approved with thanks. 

Mr. Reade was requested to prepare a circular for distribution, and, Mr. 
Beaugrand having generously offered the use of his house for the early 
gatherings, the meeting adjourned. 

On Saturday evening, March 5th, a meeting of the Montreal Branch of 
The American Folk-Lore Society took place (by courteous invitation of the 
chairman) at Mr. H. Beaugrand's house, Sherbrooke Street. Mr. Reade 
read a report of the previous meeting, and also replies to letters that he 
had written to folk-lore students in Quebec and Ottawa. Mr. J. M. Le 
Moine, F. R. S. Can., Dr. Le May, F. R. S. Can., Mr. J. E. Roy, Dr. 
Kingsford, F. R. S. Can., the historian, Mr. D. Brymner, Dominion archi- 
vist, and Dr. S. E. Dawson, Queen's Printer, had signified their warm 
interest in the project, and had given assurance of their aid in carrying out 
the aims of the branch. A draft of circular was also submitted, which Mr. 
Reade was authorized to have printed for distribution. The chairman 
(Mr. Beaugrand) drew attention to the virtually unknown wealth of folk- 
lore hidden away in some of the early writers on French Canada, which he 
illustrated by reading some passages from the works of La Hontan. 

A meeting of the Montreal Branch of The American Folk-Lore Society 
was held in the house of the chairman (Mr. H. Beaugrand) on the 19th of 
March, but was postponed to that day week. 

On Saturday, the 26th of March, the Montreal Branch of The American 
Folk-Lore Society met at the house of the chairman (Mr. H. Beaugrand). 
Professor Penhallow explained that the Secretary of the American Folk- 
Lore Society had kindly promised to come to Montreal in order to in- 
augurate the branch in this city, as soon as preliminary arrangements to 
that end had been made, and, as a considerable number of persons had 
promised their adhesion, he thought that it would be well to fix upon an 
early day for a public meeting. It was decided that Tuesday evening, April 
5th, would be a suitable date for that purpose. After some discussion it 
was agreed that the body of folk-lorists in Montreal should be known as 
" The American Folk-Lore Society (Montreal Branch)." 

On the evening of Monday, April 4th, a meeting of the Society was held 
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at the house of H. Beaugrand, Esq., at which the Secretary of The Amer- 
ican Folk-Lore Society was present. An organization was effected, and an 
election held, resulting as follows : — 

President — H. Beaugrand, Esq. 

1st Vke-President — Professor Penhallow, F. R. S. Can., McGill Univer- 
sity. 

2d Vice-President— L. H. Frechette, Esq., LL. D., F. R. S. Can., Lau- 
r'eat of the French Academy. 

Secretary — Mr. John Reade, F. R. S. Can. 

Treasurer — L. Huot, member of the Numismatic and Antiquarian 
Society, etc. 

Ladies' Committee — Mrs. Robert Reid, Miss Van Home, Mrs. Beau- 
grand, Miss McCallum, Mrs. Frechette, Mrs. Penhallow. 

The first public meeting of the Montreal Branch of The American Folk- 
Lore Society was held on the evening of the 5th of April in the hall of the 
Natural History Society. The gathering present was a representative one, 
there being present (besides others) ex-Mayor Beaugrand, Professor Pen- 
hallow, Dr. Beers, Dr. Louis Frechette, Mr. William J. White, Mr. Lucien 
Huot, Mr. John Reade, Mr. S. C. Stevenson, Mr. J. P. Edwards, Mr. 
Joseph Fortier, Mr. C. H. Stephens, Mr. Henry Carter, and Mr. W. W. 
Newell, Secretary of the American Society. 

Mr. Beaugrand, who presided, in a few brief words described the objects 
of the new society, and in conclusion asked Mr. Reade to read letters re- 
ceived. These were from various parts of Canada, the writers all express- 
ing sympathy with the objects of the Montreal Branch. 

Professor Penhallow was then called upon to explain the origin of the 
movement and the organization of the Society, which he did very fully and 
clearly, going over the ground already outlined. He then announced the 
names of the officers, and indicated the modus operandi as to meetings, 
entertainments, etc. 

The chairman then introduced Mr. W. W. Newell, of Cambridge, Mass., 
Secretary of The American Folk-Lore Society. Mr. Newell said that the 
formation of branches in Canada and Louisiana, illustrating the progress 
made in the study of folk-lore, was to him the most agreeable incident 
which had occurred since the formation of the general society. He spoke 
of the wealth of material in Quebec and the lower provinces, and of the 
importance of completing a record of popular tradition while time remained. 
There was no study connected with humanity which could not be illustrated 
by folk-lore, and which was not interested in its collection. At the close 
of the address, a number of persons signified their intention of uniting 
with the Society. 

On the 19th of April, the first meeting of the Ladies' Committee was 
held at the house of Miss McCallum, Messrs Beaugrand, Penhallow, and 
Reade being also present. After some conversation, the courteous offer 
of Mrs. Robert Reid to have the first general meeting take place at her 
house was gratefully accepted. Miss Van Horne kindly consented to act 
as secretary for the committee. It was resolved that future members 
should be admitted by election. The fee for local members was fixed at 
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$3.50, $3.00 to go to the parent society, and fifty cents to be devoted to 
local purposes. Additional members in the same household might be ad- 
mitted for $1.00. 

On the 25th of April, the first general meeting of the Montreal Branch 
of The American Folk-Lore Society took place at the house of Mrs. Robert 
Reid, 57 Union Avenue. The attendance was agreeably large, there being 
about forty ladies and gentlemen present. The president, Mr. Beaugrand, 
was in the chair. After Professor Penhallow had sketched the stages by 
which the branch had come into organized existence, and some discussion 
had taken place as to the programme for next winter, which resulted in 
the selection of the second Monday in each month, beginning with October, 
as the regular time for meeting, Mr. Beaugrand read a paper on " Les 
Lutins," those diminutive, frolicsome, sometimes good-natured, sometimes 
mischievous beings that still survive in many a Canadian parish. The dis- 
cussion that followed brought out the interesting fact mentioned by Pro- 
fessor Penhallow that a similar race of fancied creatures still holds sway in 
Japan, and that there, as in Lower Canada, salt is one of the prophylactics 
against their pranks. Mr. Beaugrand also read a story entitled " La 
Chasse-Galerie," illustrative of a tradition handed down from the days of 
the coureurs des dot's, and still prevalent in the shanties of the lumbermen. 
The chasse-galerie (gd/ere) is a boat, or canot d'tcorce, that navigates the air 
under the influence of Beelzebub, transporting its passengers from point 
to point with marvellous celerity. The conditions imposed on the steers- 
man are, not to utter the name of God, not to come in contact with a 
church cross, and not to taste liquor. The close of the story seemed to 
imply that what forms the subject of the last of these prohibitions is really 
the motive power of the chasse-galerie. 

Mr. John Reade had prepared a paper on " The Opportunities for the 
Study of Folk-Lore in Canada," but, as the business already transacted had 
taken up considerable time, he proposed to defer the reading of it till 
another occasion. 

Some excellent music provided by the hostess, assisted by her accom- 
plished daughters, Miss Evans, Mr. and Mrs. Saint Pierre, etc., added not 
a little to the pleasure of the evening. 

Before separating, the very satisfactory announcement was made that 
forty-six persons had already allowed their names to be placed on the list 
of membership. 

John Reade, Secretary. 

Boston Association of The American Folk-Lore Society. — Feb- 
ruary i$th. The Association met at the house of Mrs. Mary Hemenway, 
No. 40 Mount Vernon Street, Boston, Mr. Dana Estes being in the chair. 
Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, of the Hemenway Southwestern Exploring Expedi- 
tion, gave an account of " The Snake Dance of the Hopi Indians of Ari- 
zona." During the summer of 1892, Dr. Fewkes has had an opportunity 
of observing the ceremonies of this tribe (commonly called Moki) in a 
detail hitherto possible to no other observer. An account of the prepara- 
tory ceremonial, and of the nine days' feast, was given with as much fulness 
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as time permitted. The legend of the rite, obtained by Dr. Fewkes, was 
read ; this legend corresponds to some extent to that already given in this 
Journal, vol. i., though now obtained with much greater perfection and 
accuracy. The myth, which in imaginative character and in religious in- 
terest is in no respect inferior to the relations of the great historical mythol- 
ogies of Aryan or other races, will be printed in " The Journal of American 
Ethnology and Archaeology," the record of the expedition. To illustrate 
the locality and the ritual processions, photographs were exhibited with 
the lantern, while the sacred songs were reproduced by the graphophone. 
Dr. Fewkes stated his own view of the true character of the rite, which is 
that the observance belongs to the class of rain-making ceremonials, the 
introduction of the serpent and the totemic features being a subsidiary 
development. A large attendance was present, and the remarkable char- 
acter of the exposition was recognized. 

March \Wi. The monthly meeting took place at the house of Mr. W. W. 
Newell, Cambridge, in the afternoon, Col. T. W. Higginson presiding. 
The most severe snowstorm of the season interfered with a large attend- 
ance. Dr. A. F. Chamberlain, of Clark University, read a paper on 
" Human Physiognomy and Physical Characteristics in Folk-Lore," already 
prepared for the Annual Meeting of The American Folk-Lore Society at 
Washington. In this paper, Mr. Chamberlain pointed out the manner in 
which individual characteristics and ethnic peculiarities are regarded in 
popular belief, and how these folk-conceptions appear in literature. A 
discussion followed, in which the members present took part. 

April i&tk. The third Friday of the month being Good Friday, the 
Society met on the following Monday. This being the Annual Meeting, 
reports were received from the secretary and the treasurer. The secre- 
tary reported the number of members as 118. 

The election of officers being in order, a committee of nomination was 
appointed. The secretary reported the establishment of branches of the 
general Society in New Orleans and in Montreal. A resolution was 
adopted expressing the satisfaction of the Association in such extension 
of the American Folk-Lore Society. The committee on nominations made 
a report, and the following officers were elected for the ensuing year : 
President, Prof. F. W. Putnam ; Vice-Presidents, Dr. Clarence J. Blake, 
Prof. Francis James Child, Mr. Dana Estes, Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, Mrs. 
Mary Hemenway, Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson ; Directors, Miss 
Abby L. Alger, Mrs. C. J. Blake, Miss Mary Chapman ; Treasurer, Mr. 
Arthur G. Everett ; Secretary, Mr. W. W. Newell. 

After the business meeting, a paper was read by Dr. George Bird Grin- 
nell, of New York, N. Y., on certain myths of the Algonkin Blackfeet, of 
which tribe Dr. Grinnell is himself a member and a chief. The myths con- 
sidered were the tales relating to Napi (Old Man). In his introduction 
Dr. Grinnell explained that Old Man was the principal deity of the Black- 
foot Indians and their creator. He has a dual character. One of his 
aspects is that of a mild, beneficent person caring for his children that he 
has made, while from another point of view he is mischievous and mali- 
cious ; a spiteful imp, delighting to play tricks on people, and get them into 
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trouble. At the same time he is so foolish that he often gets himself into 
serious difficulties. Old Man under other names is known to other Algon- 
kin people, and tales related of Naniboshu and Glooskap are closely simi- 
lar to those told among the Blackfeet of Napi. Dr. Grinnell first gave the 
Blackfoot account of the creation of the world and of its inhabitants by 
Old Man, and followed this by one or two other tales which exemplified 
the serious side of the deity's character. He then repeated several tales 
which show the other side of Old Man's character. At the close of the 
talk a number of questions about the Blackfoot Indians were asked of the 
speaker, and he gave some details with regard to their mode of life. 

May zoth. The meeting was held at the house of Mr. Dana Estes, 
Brookline, in the afternoon, the president in the chair. A resolution was 
adopted providing that the titles of departments applied to vice-presi- 
dents according to the rules, should be dropped, and that vice-presidents 
should have only the duty of presiding in the absence of the president. 
The principal paper of the day was by Prof. D. G. Brinton. M. D., of the 
University of Pennsylvania, the subject being " Early Folk-Lore Memories 
from a Farm in Pennsylvania," and including a sketch of the primitive 
beliefs at that time familiar in the country. After the paper, in the course 
of a discussion, Mr. Griffis described certain beliefs and usages of Japan 
presenting a close similarity to some of those alluded to. Prof. E. S. Morse 
also made remarks on the connection of Japanese and Western folk-lore. 

Louisiana Association of The American Folk-Lore Society. — 
March 2 1st. The Association met in the Library of the Tulane University, 
Prof. Alcee Fortier presiding. Secretary Beer read the minutes of the 
preceding meeting, which were approved. 

Professor Fortier stated that the principal object of the Association being 
the accumulation and collection of ancient folk-lore stories which have 
never been published, but handed down from generation to generation 
through old people and nurses, he respectfully requested any member of 
the Society who could furnish such valuable contributions to the Society to 
do so. 

Mrs. Wm. Preston Johnson then read a quaint and childish story, en- 
titled " Fatty and the Kneading Trough," the tale having been told to her 
by her old nurse when she was a child. 

Mrs. C. V. Jamison contributed some peculiar Nova Scotia proverbs, 
and also a fairy tale, "The Hippity-Hop-Man," which had been told to her 
in childhood by an old nurse. 

Professor Dillard gave some quaint Virginia superstitions current in the 
old slave days among the negroes, and a brief outline of stories that he did 
not think had ever been published. 

Mrs. Johnston's and Mrs. Jamison's stories of folk-lore were put on file, 
and Professor Dillard was requested to write out his valuable information 
in that line for the benefit of the Society. 

Prof. William Preston Johnston spoke at some length on ancient folk- 
lore, and the origin of the belief in other ages in giants, gnomes, fairies, 
hobgoblins, etc. He believed that all these folk-lore traditions could be 
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traced back to some historical or mythical source, and that, at some remote 
period in the world's history of races, beings presenting such peculiarities 
came into contact with other races ; that fancy invested many of these 
with supernatural qualities ; that, in the wars of the extermination of races, 
the strongest conquered, — hence the stories of giant deeds, etc. He 
thought the study of folk-lore a fascinating and interesting one, and be- 
lieved that its study would play an important part in throwing light upon 
the histories of strange races of folks lost in the mists of time. 

Prof. Wm. O. Rogers thought that the location of countries, climatic 
influence, etc., might have effected various changes in these folk-lore stories 
as they have come to us, and he suggested that all this be taken into con- 
sideration when tracing these legends to their original source. 

Professor Fortier thanked the Association for the interest they were 
taking in the subject, and expressed the belief that the Louisiana Associa- 
tion of The American Folk-Lore Society would make its mark in the world. 

Monday, May yth. — The Association met at the lecture-room of the 
Tulane University, Professor Fortier in the chair. The President, in call- 
ing the meeting to order, expressed the pleasure of the officers at the 
progress made by the Association. A communication was read from the 
Secretary of the general Society relating to local branches now in existence, 
and also a resolution adopted by the Boston Association expressing satis- 
faction at the progress made by the Louisiana branch. Mr. Edward Foster 
was elected Assistant Secretary, to aid Mr. William Beer, the Secretary 
of the Association. Papers being then in order, Mrs. William Preston 
Johnston read two nursery tales, entitled respectively "The Rabbit's 
Riding Horse," and "Trouble, trouble, Alligator," as recited by an old 
negro nurse, and remembered from childhood. An account of life on an 
old Louisiana plantation, and of the terrors of negro superstition, in the 
form of a narrative, written by Mrs. Jamison, and called " Aunt Cindy's 
Story," was read by Professor Fortier. The next communication, by Mrs. 
Augustin Fortier, was a tale embodying reminiscences of childish lore, and 
showing the peculiar faculty of an old negro slave for rehearsing the stories 
of African folk-lore, mingled with the Creole traditions of St. Domingo and 
early Louisiana, " Pa Pierrot " being the name given to the negro relator. 
The names of newly elected members, nine in number, were read. The 
rain pouring in torrents at the hour of closing, the library and office were 
placed at the disposal of the ladies, and a pleasant conversation lasted until 
the storm subsided. 

Chicago Folk-Lore Society. — From the " Chicago Times," May 8th, 
1892, received through the kindness of the Secretary, is obtained the fol- 
lowing report of the proceedings of this Society : At the February meeting, 
held at the residence of J. Vila Blake, Rabbi E. G. Hirsch read a paper on 
" Jewish Wedding Ceremonies during the Middle Ages," and Lieutenant 
Bassett one on "The Objects, Aims, and Methods of the Study of Folk- 
Lore." At the March meeting, held at the Newberry library, Chief Engi- 
neer L. W. Robinson, U. S. N., showed some views of temples, costumes, 
and peoples taken during an extended cruise in India, China, Japan, and 
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Corea ; and Major Joseph Kirkland read a paper on Jean Baptiste Pointe 
du Sable, the negro who was the first settler in Chicago. On April 2d 
a meeting was held at the Woman's Club. Mrs. I. S. Blackwelder read a 
paper on " Icelandic Folk-Lore," and Elwyn A. Barron contributed one on 
" Shadowy Memories of Negro Lore." At the May meeting, officers were 
elected as follows : President, Dr. S. H. Peabody. Vice-Presidents, Capt. 
E. L. Huggins, U. S. A., folk-lore of the Sioux and cognate tribes ; George 
W. Cable, negro folk-song ; Rabbi E. G. Hirsch, Semitic folk-lore ; Prof. 
Rasmus B. Anderson, Scandinavian folk-lore. Directors, Mrs. Fletcher S. 
Bassett, Mrs. I. S. Blackwelder, Mrs. Potter Palmer. Treasurer, Miss Helen 
G Fairbank. Secretary, Lieut. Fletcher S. Bassett, U. S. N. Publication 
Committee, Major Joseph Kirkland, Louis Ff. Ayme, Elwyn Ff. Barron. 
Louis Ff. Ayme read a paper on Mexican Folk-Lore, describing games, 
fancies, legends, and ceremonies. George W. Cable contributed a negro 
folk-song sung by plantation negroes. The seal of the Society exhibits a 
Navajo courier, with his paraphernalia, inclosed by a rattlesnake in the 
act of striking, and surrounded by the motto, " Whence these legends and 
traditions ? " This Society is an independent organization, not a branch of 
The American Folk-Lore Society. 

St. Paul Academy of Science, St. Paul, Minn. — At a regular meet- 
ing of the Academy, held in the High School Building on Friday, May 
20th, the following paper was read by Mr. Herbert W. Smith : — 

anthropology and northwestern folk-lore. 

Neither the triumphal march of a discoverer, nor the tripod and chain 
of the engineer, complete the survey of a country. In proportion as 
knowledge grows and differentiates, does the demand for statistics and 
collections illustrative of the nature of the country, and the growths, living 
things, and remains that exist upon, above, and in it, assume a complexity 
of requirements. The natural history survey is a comparatively recent 
institution, and a prodigious advance towards the acquirement of knowledge 
in respect of the make-up of this earth. The study of races and individ- 
uals in the sphere of their mental pecularities and characteristics has but 
still more recently been accorded a proper share of attention. Not until 
the last few years has it been anywhere recognized that, in order to gain an 
adequate and unbiased conception of the relation of the human being to 
his environment and to the balance of mankind, and of his possibilities 
for the future, there must be illustrations, facts, and information regard- 
ing him brought together from widely different sources ; and also that the 
requirements and conditions necessary to his higher advancement must be 
studied hand in hand with the story of his past history and his present 
circumstances. 

Professor Mason 1 has remarked Alexander Pope's aphorism that " the 

proper study of mankind is man," and has spoken of the wider and deeper 

significance now given to that study in the light of the giant strides of 

science in recent days. From this inquiry arise a thousand questions con- 

1 Proc.A.A.A. S. 1883. 
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cerning man's creation, antiquity, evolution, and growth, — questions as 
to his abode, his sociological and physical characteristics. What are the 
customs, beliefs, habits, traditions, legends, and languages of the different 
races? How affected by time, by isolation, gregariousness, by other asso- 
ciations, and by the progress of higher development. How far up in the 
scale of authenticity may we place oral traditions and folk-lore for the pur- 
poses of evidence ? The inquiries of which these are merely samples fall 
within the domain of anthropology in its several branches. To anthro- 
pology belongs, therefore, the scientific study of folk-lore. The uncollected 
materials for this study exist all about us ; the field is rich and awaits the 
harvester. These materials are to be found inherent among all conditions 
of people, the savage as well as civilized, modern as well as the ancient, 
children and adults. The following Indian belief illustrates one phase, but 
the author disclaims originality of observation : The Chippewas were of 
the opinion that " Mudjo Manitou," or the Smoky or Black God, the Great 
Evil Spirit, had his habitation under the water of the entrance of Superior 
Bay, Lake Superior. This belief seems to have arisen from the fact that 
the outward current here meets the wind and waves from the lake, thus 
making an almost perpetual though not violent disturbance of the water. 
Before going to battle, or trying to pass out through this entrance to Lake 
Superior, it was the habit of the Chippewas, in order to propitiate this 
Great Black Spirit, to drop into the disturbed water kettles of choice meat, 
plugs of tobacco, pipes, and sacks of spiced wild rice. To these various 
articles they tied large stones, in order to sink them down to the bottom, 
where the Great Spirit was supposed to be forever hungering and thirsting 
and troubling the waters. They believed that while the old devil was busy 
with eating and smoking they could pass in or out with safety. In hard 
times, when meat and tobacco were not plentiful, rendering the giving of 
great presents to Mudjo Manitou difficult or impossible, the Chippewas 
were in the habit of making a portage at a narrow place across Minne- 
apolis Point in going to and from Lake Superior. The few remaining Chip- 
pewas here still believe the devil's home to be at the mouth of Superior 
Harbor. This is a tradition among uncivilized Indians. The following 
may perhaps go to show how strongly European races who have migrated 
to our country retain their love of old customs, ceremonial institutions, 
and beliefs : In Western Minnesota, in Otter Tail County, exists a consid- 
erable settlement of Fins, principally engaged in farming. Some are 
merchants, and in the store of one of these I noticed a rectangular cop- 
per slab about 4X8 inches, and about fV inches thick. This was a rough 
copper plate, with nothing to indicate its money value except that a circu- 
lar die had been stamped upon it in each of the four corners and in the 
centre. This die, of which I took a fac-simile, was \\ inches in diameter. 
In making this rough, hasty impression upon a sheet of writing paper in 
the store mentioned above, I was not conscious of any wrongdoing until, 
upon one of the Fins observing my action, the coin was unceremoniously 
snatched from me and I was given to understand it was a great sacrilege 
and offence. The various races that have come to live in our Western 
country have brought a wealth of folk-lore that is to be modified, changed, 
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and distributed under the new conditions of Western life. These customs 
and traditions are too strong in the inherited traits and education of the 
individual to be obliterated in one epoch. 

Besides these examples, there is the folk-lore of children and youth. 
I am told by a little newsboy of St. Paul that they regard it as very danger- 
ous to part with the " copper " pennies of the lighter-colored metal. " Bad 
luck " is soon to come to any newsboy who gives them in change, or parts 
with these coins. To the west and north of us exists an immense ground 
which has been but little studied, in most cases only glanced over, for 
valuable metals. The important work of studying and collecting its folk- 
lore, the beliefs, traditions, legends, superstitions, religious rites, customs, 
habits, and peculiarities of its people, has been much neglected. It is 
said 1 with truth that this work cannot be postponed. " The collection of 
American oral traditions should be regarded as a national duty. To gather 
materials for history, which are indispensable to anthropological record, 
and which, unless recorded, will in a few years have irretrievably perished, 
appears at least as important as the collection of historical records already 
lodged in libraries." It has been also observed 2 that the value of folk-lore 
is much more than historical. Tradition survives long after a people sepa- 
rate into divisions and tribes, and possesses a high value in investigations 
into the past, forming as it does the connecting link in the evolution of a 
tribe, a race, or a nation. Legends and folk-lore adapt themselves to 
circumstances and seldom remain unaltered. This is particularly true in 
migrations of a tribe. Wherever found, however, they are conclusive 
indices of the tribal identity. 

With us, sociological conditions are undergoing great changes, and abori- 
ginal tribes and races disappearing at a rapid rate. Each succeeding year 
extinguishes much material which should be carefully collected, studied, 
and preserved. For the collection and publication of folk-lore and my- 
thology of this continent The American Folk-Lore Society was organized 
in 1888. It has been active, and has enlisted from its commencement a 
large share of the most prominent anthropologists of America. It is only 
needful to name a few. Perhaps Major Powell, Director U. S. Geological 
Survey, Professor Putnam of Cambridge, Mason of the National Museum, 
Brinton of Philadelphia, are among those most familiar to a Western audi- 
ence. But there are many others. For the better prosecution of the work, 
it is the plan of the Society to encourage the organization of branch socie- 
ties at different points. Such branches have been established at Montreal, 
New Orleans, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, etc. I urge this work upon 
the attention of our people here in St. Paul, and for one desire to see a 
local organization formed to begin it. 

Perhaps this could be done as a division of this Academy of Science. 
I am sure such an action would meet with the hearty cooperation and 
official association of the main Society. The duplication of separate organi- 
zations is not to be recommended when the same results may be attained 
by or through the existing ones. The sub-organizations I have mentioned 

1 Prospectus A. F.-L. Soc. 

2 D. D. Wells, Pop. Set. Mo., May, 1892. 
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are mostly semi-social in their working ; the nature of the work allows this. 
Its memberships are largely composed of ladies. It would seem that 
nowhere is there a more unoccupied field than ours for work in this direc- 
tion, and that its importance will be recognized here without delay. Since 
writing the above, I am authorized on behalf of the Secretary of The Amer- 
ican Folk-Lore Society to state that, if our Academy appoint a committee 
or inaugurate a department of folk-lore for work and official communication 
with the main Society, they will find a committee of The American Folk- 
Lore Society charged with the duty of such correspondence, and that he 
does not doubt that any such arrangement effected here will be acceptable 
to that Society. 

No official action was taken, at this meeting, on the suggestion contained 
in the address ; but it is believed that an arrangement will be effected by 
which the Academy of Science will form a section which will cooperate 
with The American Folk-Lore Society in its work both of collection and 
publication. 



EXHIBITION OF OBJECTS CONNECTED WITH FOLK- 
LORE. 

Loan Exhibition of Objects used in Religious Ceremonies, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. — This Exhibition was formally opened in the 
Museum of the Department of Archaeology and Palaeontology of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania on the 16th of April. Addresses were made on 
the occasion by Dr. William Pepper, Provost of the University ; the Rev. 
Dr. John H. Macintosh, LL. D. ; the Rev. Dr. Marcus Jastrow, and Mr. 
Charlemagne Tower, President of the Department of Archaeology of the 
University. These addresses have since been republished in pamphlet 
form. The Exhibition continued open free to the public until the 1st of 
July, and was visited by many thousand persons. A lively popular interest 
was aroused in the subject to which it was devoted, and numerous per- 
manent additions were made to the Museum during its continuance. 

In 1889 Mr. Francis C. Macauley, a member of the Philadelphia Chapter 
of the Folk-Lore Society, suggested the formation of a collection of objects 
illustrative of folk-lore and custom in connection with the Museum of the 
University, and made a number of contributions of objects for the purpose. 
A Folk-Lore Section was established, which grew rapidly through the efforts 
of members of the Philadelphia Chapter. Attention was also paid to the 
collection of objects used in religious ceremonies, and in the winter of 189 1 
the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States kindly lent to the University its missionary museum, for the purpose 
of classification and public exhibition. This museum consists of objects 
sent to the Board by missionaries in various parts of the world, — China, 
India, Burmah, Africa, and the Northwest of America, and is largely com- 
posed of idols and objects used in worship by the religious sects of India 



